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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Concord, NV. H., Aug. 17, 1847. 
Representatwes’ Hall. 


The Institute convened at half past 10 o’clock, A. M., 
and the President being absent, was called to order by 
Mr. Mackintosh, of Boston, one of the Vice Presidents, 
who gave a brief sketch of the history, character and 
objects of the Society. 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, of 
Concord, after which the Constitution, and the Records 
of the last year were read by the Secretary. 

Mr. Mann, who was to give the Introductory Lecture, 
not having arrived, Professor Brown, of Hanover, con- 
sented to anticipate the time assigned for his Lecture, 
and delivered a very profound and learned Discourse on 
** The Elements of the English Language.” 

Mr. Thayer, of Boston, having arrived, took the chair, 
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and the Institute proceeded to appoint a Committee of 
Nomination. 

The gentlemen appointed on the Committee were 
Messrs. Bates, of Boston, Pierce, of West Newton, Mass. 
Pettes, of Boston, Mackintosh, of Boston, and Greenleaf, 
of Bradford, Mass. : 

Messrs. Metcalf, of Boston, Putnam, of Salem, and 
Fitz, of Cambridge, were appointed a Committee to seat 
ladies and strangers. 

The Curators and Treasurer presented their Reports, 
which were accepted. Adjourned. 

Afternoon. The Nominating Committee made their 
Report, which was accepted and laid on the table, and 
the list of the names reported, ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Prof. Sanborn, of Hanover, it was voted, 
that the following subject be taken up for discussion this 
evening, viz:—‘‘ The appropriate helps required by the 
Student, both in the study of the Classics and of the Sci- 
ences, in order to secure the highest degree of Proficiency.” 

The Institute then listened to an eloquent Lecture 
from Mr. Mann, of West Newton, Mass., on ‘‘ Motives 
of Teachers.” 

After a recess of five minutes, the subject of the Lec- 
ture was taken up for discussion, in which Prof’s. San- 
born and Andrews, and Messrs. Pierce, of West Newton, 
Mass., Adams, of Concord, and the Lecturer, participa- 
ted. Adjourned. 

Evening. At 74 o’clock the Institute came to order, 
and listened to a spirited discussion of the subject as- 
signed for the evening, by Prof. Sanborn, Mr. Greenleaf, 
of Bradford, Prof. Adams, of Concord, Messrs. S. W. 
Bates, of Boston, Marsh, Mann and Pierce, of West 
Newton, and Burnham, of Vermont. Adjourned. 
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Wepnespay, Avec. 18, 1847. 


At 84 o’clock, A. M., Mr. Mann having taken the 
chair, the Institute proceeded to ballot for officers for the 
ensuing year, and the following gentlemen were unan- 
imously elected. 


PRESIDENT. 


Gerorce B. Emerson, Boston, Mass. 


VICE PRESIDENTS. 


David Kimball, Needham, Mass. 
Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, ‘‘ 

Jacob Abbott, New York. 

Horace Mann, West Newton, Mass. 
Peter Mackintosh, Boston, ee 
John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Pettes, Boston, Mass. 
Nehemiah Cleaveland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Denison Olmstead, New Haven, Conn. 
Benjamin Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass. 
John A. Shaw, New Orleans, La. 
Frederick Emerson, Boston, Mass. 
Stephen C. Phillips, Salem, ‘“ 
Cyrus Pierce, West Newton, ‘‘ 
William Russel], Medford, - 
William B. Fowle, Boston, “ 
Cyrus Mason, New York. 

J. H. Agnew, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Calvin E. Stowe, Walnut Hills, Ohio. 
Solomon Adams, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas Sherwin, ‘“ “ 

Henry Barnard, 2d, Providence, R. I. 
David P. Page, Albany, N. Y. 
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Daniel Leach, Roxbury, Mass. 
Asa Cummings, Portland, Me. 
Edwin D. Sanborn, Hanover, N. H. 
E. A. Andrews, New Britain, Conn. 
William A. Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


Rufus Putnam, Salem, - 
W.H. Wells, Newburyport, ‘‘ 
Joshua Bates, Jr., Boston, ” 


Charles B. Haddock, Hanover, N. H. 
John P. Payson, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Richard S. Rust, Northfield, ‘‘ 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
John D. Philbrick, Boston, Mass. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Charles Brooks, 


Thomas Cushing, Jr. Boston, Mass. 


TREASURER. 
William D. Ticknor, Boston, Mass. 


CURATORS. 
Josiah F. Bumstead, Boston, Mass. 
Nathan Metcalf, 6 “ 
Samuel S. Greene, e 66 
CENSORS. 


Charles K. Dillaway, Boston, Mass. 
William J. Adams, se ‘e 
Joseph Hale Abbott, " e 


COUNSELLORS. 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Nathan Bishop, Providence, R. I 
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Luther Robinson, Boston, Mass. 
Oliver Carlton, Salem, “3 
Abraham Andrews, Boston, ‘‘ 
Samuel J. May, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Roger S. Howard, Thetford, Vt. 
William D. Swan, Boston, Mass. 


Barnum Field, as “¢ 
Charles Northend, Salem, ‘‘ 
Joseph Hale, Boston, ss 
D. P. Galloup, Salem, cs 


After the election of officers, an excellent Lecture was 
given by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, of Boston, on the 
‘* Study of Language,’’ several topics of which were 
ably discussed by Messrs. Greenleaf, Henry, Sherwin, 
Winslow, and Prof. E. D. Sanborn. 

Mr. Joshua Bates, Jr., of Boston, delivered a very 
able and practical Lecture on the ‘‘ Requisites for Suc- 
cess in Teaching.”’ The Lecture was followed by many 
judicious and valuable remarks upon the same subject, 
by Messrs. Henry, of N. Y., Winslow, of Boston, Green- 
leaf, of Bradford, Pierce, of West Newton, the Lecturer, 
Mackintosh, of Boston, and D. H. Sanborn, of North- 
field, N. H. 

On motion of Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, it was voted, 
that the ‘‘ Progress and present state of Education in New 
Hampshire, and the best means of securing its further Pro- 
gress,” be the subject for discussion this evening. Ad- 
journed, 

Afternoon. ‘The Institute came to onder at 3 o’clock, 
Mr. Mann in the chair, and listened to a learned Lecture 
from Mr. S. S. Greene, of Boston, on ‘‘ English Gram- 
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After a spirited discussion of the subject of the Lec- 
ture, by Messrs. Henry, Greenleaf, Pierce, Greene, 
Wells, of Newburyport, Andrews, of Conn., and D. H. 
Sanborn, of Northfield, N. H., the Institute adjourned. 

Evening. The subject assigned for the evening was 
taken up, and spoken to by Messrs. Philbrick, Moore, of 
Manchester, N. H., Centre and Payson, of Portsmouth, 
Henry, of N. Y., Sherwin, of Boston, Greenleaf, of Brad- 
ford, and Prof. Brown. 

The Institute adjourned to meet at 84 o’clock in the 
morning. 


Wepnespay Mornine, Ave. 19th. 


The Institute came to order at 9 o’clock. Mr. Mann 
presiding. 

The Annual Report was presented and accepted, and 
also the Report of the Censors. 

Mr. Joseph Hale, of Boston, favored the Institute with 
an instructive Lecture on ‘‘ Thorough Teaching.” 

After a recess of ten minutes, the Institute was called 
to order, and a Communication was received from citi- 
zens of N. H., in relation to the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute, which was referred to Mr. Pierce, of West Newton, 
to report thereon. 

The question having been proposed, as to what meas- 
ures can be taken by the Institute to obtain statistics of 
the annual progress of Education in the several States of 
the Union, it was voted, That the subject be referred to 
a Committee of three, to be appointed by the Chair, to 
report thereon at the next Annual Meeting. 

The Chair appointed the following gentlemen on the 
Committee. Messrs. Barnard, of Providence, Sherwin, 
of Boston, and Page, of Albany. 
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Mr. Harvey Jewell, of Boston, called the attention of 
the Institute to some incorrect statements, which were 
made last evening in relation to Education in New Hamp- 
shire, and made some spirited remarks upon that subject. 

The Institute then listened to a very interesting and 
appropriate Lecture, ‘‘ On the Appropriateness of Studies 
to the state of Mental Development,” by Rev. T. P. Rod- 
man. 

Some further remarks were made by Messrs. Moore, 
Fowler, of Concord, and Jewell, in relation to the sub- 
ject of Education in New Hampshire, after which, on 
motion of Mr. Pierce, the following resolves were unan- 
imously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this body be presented 
to those gentlemen, citizens of Concord, and elsewhere, 
who procured the use of this Hall for the accommodation 
of the Institute, and in various ways have contributed to 
render its sessions so gratifying to its members. Also, 
to the several gentlemen who have addressed the Insti- 
tute in sensible, eloquent, and instructive Lectures. 
Also, to the Proprietors of the Concord, Nashua, and 
Lowell Rail Roads, for the generous accommodation of 
free tickets to sundry members from Massachusetts. 
Also, to the Proprietors of the various papers, which, 
through their columns, have given publicity to the meet- 
ings of the Institute, and spoken favorably of its purposes 
and objects. 

In regard to the Resolves of citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, communicated to the Institute, this morning, Mr. 
Pierce reported the following Resolution. 

Resolved, That, as an expression of kind reciprocity, 
and grateful respect toward the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, the said Resolves be committed to our Secretary, 
and by him entered upon our Records. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM CITIZENS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord, Aug. 19, 1847. 


At a meeting of citizens of New Hampshire, held in 
Representatives’ Hall to express their views in relation 
to the proceedings of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, of which Hon. Matthew Harvey was chosen Pres- 
ident, and Rev. W. H. Moore, Secretary, the following 
resolutions, presented by Judge Upham, were adopted. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the American 
Institute of Instruction, for the appointment of their An- 
nual Meeting in New Hampshire, and for the satisfaction 
we have experienced in listening to the able and instructive 
lectures and discussions, during their present session. 
That we cordially approve of the objects of the Associa- 
tion, as a powerful agency in promoting the cause of 
Education, and that its officers and members are entitled 
to the gratitude of the public for their efforts. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this meeting be in- 
structed to communicate a copy of the foregoing Resolu- 
tions to the Institute. 

The following Resolution, presented by Col. Stevens, 
of Concord, was also adopted. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves as citizens of New 
Hampshire, to aid, as far as in our power, the American 
Institute of Inetruction, in promoting the cause of Edu- 
cation. . W. H. Moore, Secretary. 


Mr. Mann, from the Chair, having tendered thanks to 
the audience for their attendance, the Institute Ad- 
journed, sine die. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, Rec. Sec’y. 




















ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Concord, N. H., Aag. 18, 1847. 
Tue Committee of the Directors of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction who were appointed to report upon 
its affairs at the annual meeting, have the pleasure of 
reporting them in a highly prosperous state. 
Our Treasurer reports his receipts the past year to 


have been . é ‘ , . . . 414,07 
And his expenditures. . ; . 343,99 
Leaving a balance in his hands of ‘ ‘ 70,08 


“The Censors of the American Institute of In- 
struction report that the annual volume of Lec- 
tures has been published under their direction on 
the same terms as in former years. The number of 
500 copies was printed. In consideration of the sum 
of $108, Messrs. 'Ticknor & Co. agreed to take upon 
themselves all risk of publication, to furnish 25 copies 
for the Institute, and to fix the price of the volumes 
50 cents each. 

By a vote of the Institute, 5000 extra copies of the 
lecture of Rev. Jason Whitman were published for 
gratuitous distribution. For these the sum of $91,62 
was paid. 

In accordance with a similar vote, Mr. Tillinghast 
was requested to furnish a copy of his lecture for 
publication, but declined to do so. 

The Censors recommend the volume of Lectures 
now published, to the favorable notice of all interest- 
ed in the cause of education. It contains much valu- 
able information on the different subjects which it 
treats, and can be obtained at a very reasonable price.” 
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Xiv REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


The American Institute has now been established 
eighteen years. What has it accomplished in that time? 

It has brought together annually a large body of teach- 
ers, who, by lectures and discussions on the duties of 
their profession, have encouraged and enlightened each 
other. Wherever its meetings have been held they have 
not failed to interest the community in the cause of ed- 
ucation. We may infer this from the increased atten- 
tion paid to the election of school committees, to the 
qualifications of teachers, and the architecture of school 
houses. 

Another advantage derived from the establishment of 
the Institute may be found in the annual publication of a 
volume of lectures on Education. Seventeen of these 
volumes are now befure the public. They are the pro- 
duction of mature and highly cultivated minds, and con- 
stitute in themselves a comprehensive and valuable li- 
brary for the teacher. 

To the exertions of the Institute may be traced the 
origin of our Normal schools, the benefit of which our 
community are daily experiencing. The earliest and 
most powerful advocates of these schools were among 
the most active members of the Institute. 

We might mention many other modes in which the In- 
stitute has directly or indirectly benefited the community, 
but we are willing to rest our claims to popular favor on 
what has been thus briefly stated. 


Respectfully submitted by 


C. K. DILLAWAY, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, t Commattee. 
P. MACKINTOSH, 























LECTURE I. 


ON THE 


STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 





By HUBBARD WINSLOW. 





AN ancient proverb says, ‘“‘Thoughts are the sons: 
of heaven, but words are the daughters of earth.” 
Nor shall we object to the proverb, if the comparison 
be extended to imply as much attention and choice in 
regard to earth’s words, as we are wont to bestow in 
regard to earth’s daughters. If daughters are the 
brightest exponents of earth, words are the brightest 
exponents of thought. We can indeed conceive of 
words without thoughts, and also of thoughts without 
words, but the actual separation of the two implies a 
divorce as fatal as that of the soul from the body. 

The mutual relations of thoughts and words are: 
more exact and important than most imagine. So far 
as manifestation is concerned, and often even to all 


intents of reality, a man is copious or barren, bright 
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or dull, compact or loose, common-place or original, 
keen or edgeless, strong or weak, in thought, in just 
the degree that he is in language. Only he who 
thinks vigorously, writes and speaks vigorously; and 
he who writes and speaks vigorously, does certainly 
think vigorously. 

The vast importance of the study of language thus 
directly appears. But there is yet a wider view. 
Brutes have language; and even inanimate nature, 
trees, flowers and stones themselves, may be said, al- 
most without figure, to have language. But the lan- 
guage of all creation below humanity is extremely 
limited. ‘The lion can growl out his wrath, or roar 
out his sentiment of majesty; the happy spring-bird 
can tune forth the merriness of his heart; the amiable 
cow utters no dubious voice of lamentation over the 
untimely death of her offspring;—I would be last to 
deny all these the honor of language. 

But it is only he to whom pertain the appropriate 
organs of human speech, and those organs in connec- 
tion with a well trained and furnished intellect, that 
can claim, in its full sense, this glorious prerogative. 
He only can descend into the refinements of thought, 
ascend on the wings of imagination, define abstract 
truths, enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, and pro- 
ject himself into the illimitable past and future. With 
him language enters into all the curious chambers of 
soul and spirit, and sweeps over the mighty fields that 
lie only in the mystical realms of imagination. 

Pantomime is an expressive language, but limited; 
and most of its expressiveness is due to the more ex- 
act and copious language of the vocal organs. What- 
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ever is said by the hand, the foot, the eye, the pallid 
or blushing cheek, the firm or quivering lip—all the 
studied scenes and maneeuvres of the opera—requires 
the anterior utterance, or the exposition of vocal lan- 
guage ;—otherwise, the most vague generalities are all 
that can be expressed. 

If then language and thought are so clearly affi- 
anced; if the very life, growth and utterance of soul, 
and all that moves the mighty machinery of human 
existence, depends on the language of these vocal or- 
gans, how great its demand on our attention. 

But it is said, we learn enough of language for all 
practical purposes in the ordinary course of life. The 
nursery, the market, the counting-room, with enough 
of school to teach us reading, spelling and writing, 
suffice for all the language we require. Very well, if 
you are content to pass your existence in the narrow 
rounds of that bark-mill, to chain your immortal 
spirit to that little dusty nook, to know and commune 
with nothing but what is thus cheaply acquired, you 
are undoubtedly right. But if you would go further 
in thought, you must go further in language. If you 
| would range the broad, green, bright fields of eternal 
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beauty and life, which heaven has spread for the 
spirit to walk on, you must invest that spirit with the 
mighty locomotive powers of language—of language 
largely studied, explored, analyzed, and firmly pos- 
sessed. 

I speak of language in general, of our own language 
in particular. That family of languages, or rather of 
dialects, of which the English is a member, is essen- 
tially one. It requires but little study to see that all 
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the European languages, including the ancient Greek 
and Latin, are of the same stock, and are really one 
and the same language under various modifications. 
Now the true way to study language is, in my opin- 
ion, thoroughly to investigate those generic roots and 
principles which are the basis of all these dialects, and 
then to carry them out in their details as time and in- 
clination allow, always of course going most into par- 
ticulars in the dialects with which we have most to 
do. To the Englishman the English is, of course, 
the most important of all languages, and therefore de- 
mands his most thorough study. It is a sad over- 
sight, that realizes the predicament of the unfortunate 
candidate for the office of teacher in a New England 
school:—The Committee rejected him. His surprised 
father said that he had been at great expense for his 
education—that his son had been taught five langua- 
ges. The Committee coolly replied, they did not 
doubt it, but unfortunately the English did not hap- 
pen to be one of them. We often see very decent 
Latin and Greek scholars, who yet make awkward 
work with the English. But let language be studied 
as it should be—fundamentally—and the study of one 
dialect, greatly facilitates that of another;—in study- 
ing the Latin, one is learning the foundation of the 
English; and more than this, we maintain, that a 
truly thorough and extensive knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, implies a knowledge of the Latin. The 
fundamental principles of the Latin language may, to 
a considerable extent, be learned, by studying the 
English; but it is the easiest course to learn them di- 
rectly from the Latin. Lay the axe at the root of the 
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tree. Give me three years to teach two boys the 
English language ;—with the one let me begin with 
the Latin, with the other, confine my teaching to 
English—at the end of the time, the Latin scholar 
will have by far the more perfect knowledge of the 
English. But it must be the study of Latin, not 
merely by thumbing dictionaries and rehearsing 
rules of syntax, but by also investigating the elemen- 
tary meaning and relations of words—by going not 
only into but behind the grammar and dictionary, ex- 
ploring those facts on which grammars and dictiona- 
ries depend. This rightly done, one and the same 
grammar, slightly modified, answers for the whole 
family of European languages, ancient and modern;— 
and this should be accompanied with a lexicon, in 
which the roots are exhibited as one and the same in 
all. Such a lexicon as we need for a thorough and 
comprehensive study of language, has not yet been 
written; and the man who shall successfully devote 
his life to such a work, will deserve the gratitude of 
all coming generations. 

When a scholar has learned one root, and the style 
of modification which it assumes in the different lan- 
guages, he can tell, a priori, what words are or may 
be formed from an analogous root in the German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, &c. He is thus learning a 
whole family of languages at once, in a fundamental 
manner, and only needs to give a more direct and fin- 
ishing eye to those particular dialects with which he 
is most concerned. We may thus study language sci- 
entifically,—much on the same plan that we do com- 
parative anatomy. The vast improvements of this 
1* 
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noble science, are due to this method of investiga- 
tion. 

There are two considerations by which I would 
urge this study. The first has respect to mental dis- 
cipline. The object of study is to discipline the mind 
and put it in possession of the best elements for the 
future acquisition of knowledge. Now by the wise 
arrangement of Providence, those studies which best 
discipline the mind, at the same time furnish it with 
the most prolific ‘‘seeds of things.” Perhaps I shall 
be thought heretical, and even radical; but I cannot 
repress the conviction that much is studied, or pre- 
tended to be studied, which is premature, and of 
course, profitless. Years are frittered away, for which 
the pupil has in after life almost nothing to show. 
Let the mind be first disciplined, and richly furnished 
with elemental ideas and effective materials, then let 
it go forth from the school to read, reflect, observe, 
judge and treasure up for itself, from the vast worlds 
within and around it. 

With this view, I cannot forbear to give great prom- 
inence to the study of Language. No discipline can 
be more thorough, comprehensive, perfect, than this 
affords. Idonot except even Mathematics. 'T'o them 
be all praise awarded, and far be the day that shall 
dishonor them in our schools. If pupils were to di- 
vide their time, for a series of years of close applica- 
tion between Language and Mathematics, at the end 
of the period they would find their minds regenerated, 
and placed on high vantage ground forever. 

The study of Language is peculiarly happy, as im- 
parting just that kind of discipline which prepares the 
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mind for successful contact with the realities of life. 
Rightly pursued, it calls urgently and equally for the 
protracted exercise of reason, judgment, invention, 
memory, imagination, for the habit of analyzing and 
recombining ;—it puts all the searching, investigating 
and demonstrating powers into harmonious and active 
play. Reason must open wide her bright eye, and 
look in and through with piercing earnestness; judg- 
ment must hold the scales of probabilities, and weigh 
with exact hand; invention must pry eagerly into 
every avenue of possible meaning ; memory must in- 
dustriously arrange and pack all for use, in her silver 
basket ; imagination must take wings with the author 
studied, exploring the scenes presented, and the 
sources of figurative language; the longest and knot- 
tiest sentences must be unravelled, step by step, and 
tied up again in another dialect, in an idiom and im- 
port corresponding to the first ;—in short, inquiry, dis- 
covery and proofs are demanded at every step. He to 
whom such a study does not afford mental discipline, 
will not be likely to obtain it from any other. It was 
a mistake that dishonored the noble edifice of humani- 
ty with such atenant. Equi te esse feri similem dico. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster, not less clear, manly, 
vigorous and elegant in his style, than strong and con- 
vincing in argument, devoted most of his time as a 
student to the Latin and Greek Languages, and was 
distinguished mainly in these studies. He has been 
heard to remark, that were he to go through his youth 
again, he would devote at least one half his time to 
the study of Latin. There is a classic chasteness, 
precision, vigor, exactness of meaning, and dignity of 
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style, secured by the study of Latin, as fundamental 
to the English language, for which no substitute has 
been found. Milton, Johnson, Addison, Macauley, 
would never have written as they did, but for their 
thorough and prolonged study of Latin. 

Scarcely less can be said of the German, as funda- 
mental to the English ; although all modern languages 
are far below the ancient Latin, as sources of mental 
discipline. The English language is built on the 
Latin and German, its words being mostly derived in 
about equal proportions from these two sources. Were 
the pupil to study two, and only two languages, with 
a view to mental discipline and.a thorough know- 
ledge of the English, those two languages should un- 
doubtedly be the Latin and German. 

But there is yet another reason why we should give 
increasing attention to the study of Language, in the 
most generic and comprehensive manner. ‘The time 
for mountains, rivers, oceans, to separate nations, is 
rapidly going by. We are every hour coming nearer 
to France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and all other na- 
tions. The world seems destined, ere long, to be 
shaken into one great mass. But the literatures, the 
dialects of these various nations, are written on their 
pages, their hearts, their lives forever. Men who 
would walk abroad and commune with humanity 
freely, must become acquainted with its languages. 

But why shou!d a person spend four or five years 
in digging around one solitary dialect, when the same 
time rightly applied, might put him in possession of 
all the dialects to which it is related? Why should 
he devote years to battling with the details of a soli- 
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tary grammar and dictionary, overtaxing memory and 
patience, to learn an enormous mass of confused facts, 
when nine tenths of those facts might have been 
learned in less than the same time, not merely as de- 
veloping a single dialect, but a whole family of lan- 
guages ? 

In many respects we have precedence of Europe; 
but, in the knowledge of Language, modern Europe 
is quite before us. A large proportion of scholars 
and public men in Europe, write and speak several 
languages. Nor is this merely because the nations 
are contiguous. ‘They devote more ¢ime to language, 
and they study it more scientifically. It is often re- 
marked, that the Germans must have more natural 
tact than we for languages, or they would not master 
so many more. How is it that we seldom find an 
educated German, or a German.in mercantile or pub- 
lic life, who does not write and speak, with apparent 
equal readiness, the English, French, Italian and 
Spanish, as well as his native dialect? Not one half 
of our educated men can speak any other than their 
mother tongue; and of our foreign ministers and mer- 
chants, most of them are dependent on an interpreter, 
until long intercourse with another language has 
rubbed a little of it into their skulls. This is not be- 
cause Americans are duller, but because they study 
language less, and to less advantage. 

Having said thus much of the importance of an in- 
creased attention to Language in our country, I would 
venture some suggestions as to the best method of 
pursuing this study. 

The first knowledge of language is acquired in in- 
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fancy and childhood. The ear is made familiar with 
certain sounds as associated with certain ideas, and 
the organs are gradually accustomed to articulate 
them. The child thus learns to understand and to 
utter the symbols of thought, which, at first very few, 
grow at length into a considerable catalogue. He is 
then taught to spell and write them. The knowledge 
of Language is thus carried to a certain limited ex- 
tent, beyond which, in this way, nothing more can be 
gained, except an occasional addition of a word or 
phrase. Of the foundations and science of language, 
almost nothing is known; the mind revolves within 
a narrow circumference of ultimate facts. Under 
these circumstances, it must forever remain very lim- 
ited in its range of words, and especially ignorant of 
their various meanings, and appropriate uses. It is 
crippled and foiled in all its attempts to throw itself 
out with originality and boldness. If it can under- 
stand the written and spoken thoughts of others, it 
has no confidence to put forth its own, except within 
very circumscribed and beaten limits. 

To remove this impediment, and enlarge the know- 
ledge of language, the next step is usually a resort to 
the study of grammar and dictionary. But the study 
of grammar frequently embraces little else than a dry 
detail of technical rules, and prescribed usages, having 
no reference to the interior of language, or tendency 
to place its vast and ever swelling wealth within the 
mind’s grasp. As to the study of the dictionary, no- 
thing can be more ungracious as a task, or fruitless of 
reward, than to sit down, day after day, to the mem- 
ory-tasking drudgery of learning the definition of 
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words. Unless the pupil is favored with a good share 
of the accommodating taste of the good natured old 
lady, who unwittingly drew a dictionary from the li- 
brary and declared it one of the most interesting 
novels she had ever read—he will neither patiently 
nor profitably go forward in this blind, slow, toilsome 
path. Hence it is that thousands of even the educated 
classes, go scarcely beyond the first stage in the know- 
ledge of Language. 

It is of course but a brief outline of a plan of study, 
that can here be indicated. Necessity, at this hour, 
compels the observance of the poet’s precept— 


Quicquid praecipies, esto brevis ; ut cito dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneant que fideles. 


There are two extremes to be avoided—the erclu- 
sive use, and the entire rejection.of grammar and dic- 
tionary. Some among us are at this time pushing 
with all enthusiasm to one extreme, some to another ; 
the event will prove both wrong. The outlines of 
grammar—the declensions of nouns, pronouns and 
adjectives—the conjugations and inflections of verbs, 
and a general idea of the principles of syntax—must 
be thoroughly studied. The learner should then com- 
mence reading, using the dictionary only as necessity 
‘compels, exploring the root and primitive meaning of 
every word so carefully, if possible, as never to need 
the dictionary for that word, or any of its offspring a 
second time. If he cannot quite reach this point at 
first, let him come as near it as practicable. He 
should at once throw himself down to the bottom of 
Language, and not linger on the surface ; for the more 
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we approach its foundation, the more simple it be- 
comes ;—and moreover, one fundamental idea gives 
birth to many others. Instead of first spending 
months in committing to memory all the minute rules, 
exceptions and observations of a copious grammar, he 
should dive directly into the language itself—and 
learn from the original source, so far as possible, to 
make his own grammar. It has been well said, if 
one would learn to swim, he must not stand upon the 
shore and have the water spattered on him, but plunge 
into the element. } 

It is now time for the pupil to go thoroughly into 
the meaning of words. Let him begin with the ele- 
ments of words—leééers. Let the vowels be indicated 
as mere musical vocals, having ordinarily no meaning 
in themselves, but representing certain volumes of 
sound made by us in common with the brute, to be 
moulded into meaning by consonants—Let the liquids, 
gutturals, labials, dentals and lingual dentals be de- 
scribed, and the classes of ideas which each naturally 
represent be fully shown. ‘This point requires partic- 
ular care. Language is not a mere conventional ar- 
rangement, as is too generally presumed—its elements 
are founded in nature. He who does not attentively 
study nature in her organs and utterances, cannot be- 
come a thoroughly scientific linguist. 

The prefixes and their meanings may next be 
learned—ab, ad, be, bis, con, cata, cis, de, dis, e, en, 
ex, &c., and the aflfixes—able, ate, dom, ive, ism, ist, 
ish, less, full, &. Most of the prefixes and many of 
the affixes are the same in all the European langua- 
ges, and they may be learned in a few lessons. 
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The roots of words should next be examined. It is 
found that all the European languages have most of 
their roots in common; that is, one and the same root 
is found in all these languages, variously formed and 
dressed to the company it keeps. -In passing from 
one language to another, words are subject to the fol- 
lowing changes :—* Vowels may commute, be inserted, 
or be dropped,—Gutturals may commute,—Labials 
may commute,—Dentals and Lingua-dentals may 
commute,—Liquids may flow out or in, at the will of 
euphony,—Aspirates may come or go, as the genius 
of the language requires. By keeping these rules in 
view, with the peculiarities of case and termination, 
words may be readily passed round from one language 
to another. Thus eis in Greek, is wnus in Latin, ein 
in German, wn in French, wno in Italian, one in Eng- 
lish. ‘These have all one root, one meaning, and they 
pass from one language to another, according to the 
rules just indicated. So, again, horrodeo in Greek, is 
horresco in Latin, rauhen in German, orrido in Ital- 
ian, Aorrible in French, Aorrid in English ;--nuz in 
Greek, is nox in Latin, nacht in German, noéée in Ital- 
ian, nuit in French, night in English. Many words 
are used only in some of these languages. their mean- 
ing in the others being represented by synonims. 
Thus the word érés in Greek, is amor in Latin, amore 
in Italian, amour in French; and these are usually 
represented by /eben in German, Jove in English. But 
the same root usually finds its way into some of the 
oblique forms, in all the languages. Thus, the Eng- 





* See a pamphlet on the Alphabet, by Dn. Charles Kraitzer. 
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lish has amorous, amorously, &c., from the Latin 
amor, while it takes the noun, dove, from the German 
leben. 'The careful student will soon become familiar 
with these changes, as well as with the peculiar tastes 
and affinities of the various languages in their com- 
mutations of letters. In general, as we move North, 
language becomes more guttural, sibilant, sharp; as 
we move South, more liquid, soft, mellow. Northern 
languages love consonants; Southern, vowels. Most 
changes are with reference to these principles. ‘Thus 
niente in the South, is nothing in the North; the 
English good, is sharpened into the German gué; and 
God into Gott. The Italian conoscenza, the French 
connoisance, in English becomes knowledge, and in 
German the still more guttural and sibilant bekants- 
chaft. ‘The student will perceive that all these are 
from one and the same root—a root shaped and 
dressed to the genius of the several languages, agree- 
ably to the principles which we have noticed. 
Another important fact to be considered, is, that all 
words have but ove original and essential meaning. 
All other meanings are secondary, accidental, subor- 
dinate, and usually dependent on the connection. 
When the student finds in his dictionary forty mean- 
ings to one word, he is astump agains! two mighty 
problems—how to remember them all, and which to 
take. Let him search out the one original meaning— 
fasten it in his mind—and from that, by the exercise 
of his own reason, deduce all the others, as the con- 
nection may indicate. Let him thus get behind the 
dictionary, and learn directly from the fountain of 
knowledge. He will thus come at the real meaning 
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of words—he will see and feel it, with an accuracy 
which no dictionary, unattended with this mode of 
study, can ever teach. 

Let us now, for illustration, take a single root, and 
for the sake of being intelligible to all, pass it through 
only one of its English positions. From the Greek 
word edauno, comes the Latin pello. Elauno signifies 
to elongate, or draw forth, and by prefixing the per- 
cussive labial, p, it signifies to force, or move earnest- 
ly. But pellauno is a long word, so the Greek afiix 
is dropped, and the word in Latin becomes pello. The 
principal parts of this verb are, pello, pellere, puli, 
pulsum. Dropping the Latin affix, we have the 
English root pel or pul. The various meanings of 
this root, with its appendages, are then easily deter- 
mined. 

First, directly from the root, we have pull, to move 
urgently—pulley, a thing to move with—pulling, the 
act of moving—puller, one who pulls—pellet, some- 
thing pulled or stretched, as a skin, also something to 
be moved quickly, as a bullet—pell-mell, confused 
and quick movement, &c. Use makes this root usu- 
ally indicate movement dowards one, but the original 
meaning is simply urgent movement. With the pre- 
fix, con, which signifies to, we have compel, to urge 
or force 4o—that is, to terms. N, is changed to m, 
because m, leaves the lips in a favorable position to 
utter pel. Wecan say compel, more easily than con- 
pel. We have then compel, compeller, compelling, 
compulsion, compulsory, compulsively, compulsive, 
compulsiveness, compulsorily, compulsative, compul- 
salively, compulsible, &c. With the prefix, dis, which 
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denotes separation, we have dispel, dispeller, dispel- 
ling, &c. With the prefix, re, which denotes repeti- 
tion, we have repel, repeller, repelling, repulsion, &c. 
With the prefix, in, we have impel, to force in or in- 
to—impeller, impelling, impulsion, impulsive, &c. 
With the prefix, de, which signifies from, or down, 
we have depel, depeller, depelling, depulsion, &c. 
With the prefix, er, which denotes from, we have 
expel, expeller, expelling, expulsion, expulsive, &c. 
With the prefix, pro, which means /or, or fore, we 
have propel, propeller, propelling, propulsion, &c. 
With the prefix, s, which denotes scattering, or sepa- 
ration, we have spell, to take apart, as the letters of a 
word, or the elements of any complicated subject. 
Hence spell, speller, spelling, &c. Prefixing the word 
God, we have Godpel, or God-sent—something ur- 
gently moved or sent forth by God. Commuting, for 
euphony, the dental d, for the dental s, we have Gos- 
pel, the message of God. ‘Thus, more than one hun- 
dred legitimate English words are deduced from one 
root, all strictly according to the rules which we have 
laid down. Proceeding in this way, the ingenious 
student may, to a great extent, anticipate and use up 
dictionaries, faster than men can make them. 

But however intense the judgment, or penetrating 
the philosophy bestowed upon Language, the mean- 
ing of some words will elude detection, even by the 
most advanced pupil, without the aid of a dictionary. 
Hence, dictionaries as well as grammars, must ever 
hold a place in the study of Language. Happy is he 
who has learned to regard them as servants, not as 
masters. Dictionaries are intended to exhibit the wsus 
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loqguendi, and must, therefore, in all doubtful cases, 
help us to a final decision. Grammars are designed 
to be a synthetical classification of facts and princi- 
ples, together with such exceptions, modifications and 
observations, as may be deemed important. A know- 
ledge of their outlines is therefore essential, at the be- 
ginning, and a more thorough study of them at the 
close of a course of education in Language. While 
they must have place through the whole course of a 
classical education, there are two points at which 
they demand special attention; first, at the outset, 
when the declensions, paradigms, inflections, and the 
meanings of roots, prefixes and affixes, must be thor- 
oughly learned; secondly, after language has been 
somewhat extensively read etymologically, and with 
reference to the laws of euphonic changes, with a 
view to correct, confirm, and to supply deficiencies. 
The idea of committing to memory whele gram- 
mars and dictionaries, at the outset of learning Lan- 
guage, is so repulsive, that some book-makers have 
adopted an error, which, if not the opposite extreme 
to this, is almost equally fatal to rapid and thorough 
scholarship. I refer to chopping the pupil’s lessons 
into fragments, and. dealing out morsels of grammar 
along with morsels of dictionary. This may seem 
glorious drilling, but it is a most inglorious stultifying 
of the noble powers of mind. It does not sufficiently 
tax the pupil’s intellect. The mind was made to 
reason, to think, to invent, to imagine, as well as to 
remember ; and he who forestalls all the mental ex- 
ercises, save that of memory, may indeed make his 
pupil a pretty little scholar, as beautiful as the well- 
Q* 
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trained parrot, which faithfully echoes back all that 
is said—yet will he be almost as devoid as that sense- 
less bird, of those lofty prerogatives which are the 
true objects of study. If Language is to be studied in 
this way, the less of it the better. It is not merely to 
its being metred out in homoepathic doses, that we 
object ;—such doses may sometimes take effect.on ner- 
vous temperaments, although we confess little faith in 
them to impart energy adequate to digest the strong 
meat of the Greek, Latin, German and English lan- 
guages ;—what we most object to, is, the taking of 
the work out of the pupil’s hands, and being so very 
simple in teaching, as to make simple pupils. Such 
text-books may serve at first to lighten the teacher's 
task, but they blight the pupil’s mind. No. Giveusa 
systematic, thorough, condensed grammar—a grammar 
thoroughly analytical, but still a grammar—a gram- 
mar having its orthography, etymology, syntax and 
prosody, its declensions, paradigms, rules, all in order, 
standing forth on the page in bold and solid phalanx, 
challenging the learner to combat, and presuming him 
a valiant man—and give us therewith the best lexicon 
and teacher at command, and spread at once the page 
before us to be mastered. Place us in medias res. 
Let us have the very matter itself, in its own place, 
and enough of it. Feed us not with stale drippings, 
and tea-spoonfuls of the one hundredth dilution, when 
we are thirsting for full draughts of the sparkling nec- 
tar. Let us drink at the fountain. What is often 
called thorough teaching, for no other reason than be- 
cause it is awfully slow, turns out in the end to be 
any thing but what it professes. Instead of training 
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the mind to go boldly down to the bottom of things, 
and lay hold on the foundations of thought, it teaches 
it to move slowly, cautiously, on the surface, and 
never to know any thing but what the book teaches. 
Originality and force of mind are thus prostrated, by 
the very culture which ought to exalt them. 

If I have spoken seriously of some faults in the va- 
rious methods of studying Language, it is not because 
I do not appreciate and commend whatever is excel- 
lent in them all. Iam for no radical measure. I 
would only advocate that discriminating reform which 
judiciously seeks the good, and rejects the bad in all 
systems. If others may have uttered, or shall here- 
after utter, in stronger, brighter lines, sentiments not 
unlike these, all claims to originality shall gladly yield 
to feelings of gratitude, that truths so important 
have found advocacy in abler hands. 

That more importance will be attached to the study 
of Language—that a more enthusiastic impulse will 
be imparted to it—that more thorough and extensive 
scholarship will be realized in years to come, than 
past years have witnessed, we cannot doubt. As 
teachers, as guardians of the intellectual training of 
the rising generations of America, we cannot be indif- 
ferent to this subject. 


—— 
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LECTURE II. 


ON THE 
APPROPRIATENESS OF STUDIES 


TO THE STATE OF 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 





BY THOMAS P. RODMAN. 





In making some cursory remarks on the subject 
announced as the theme of this address, I shall at- 
tempt nothing more than to offer a few considera- 
tions in favor of the statement that there is a growth 
of the mind; to suggest some of the things suitable 
for its nutriment in different stages of growth, and to 
say a word on the methods of nutrition. 

An attempt to prove that the brain is the organ of 
the mind, is at the present era of physiological sci- 
ence, to be regarded as altogether superfluous; taking 
then, the statements of distinguished writers on the 
animal economy concerning this subject as well es- 
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tablished data, let us look at some of the various 
states of the brain at successive periods of life, as 
confirmatory of the notion that there is growth of the 
mind as well as growth of the body. 

It is well known that in the infant recently born, 
the brain has very little consistence, that it is indeed 
almost fiuid. It is known too, that during the first 
part of the time while this state continues, the in- 
fant takes scarcely any notice of surrounding objects. 
When at length it begins to give evidence of conscious- 
ness, the action of its inind appears to be very feeble. 
It takes cognizance of persons and things indeed, so 
as to distinguish some individuals and things, but any 
thing like memory or thought, beyond what is implied 
in the recognition of one or two persons who are always 
near, and an apparent feeling of strangeness when 
others approach, and a similar appearance when it is 
carried to an unaccustomed place, cannot be detected. 
We have no tangible evidence of any thing beyond 
sensation in the experience of the infant, while it can 
give no other tokens of cognizance of surrounding ob- 
jects than those already enumerated. Our memory 
during this life does not look back to the period of 
these experiences. It cannot be maintained that at 
this period we perform such operations as we after- 
wards perform, and which we call thinking and re- 
‘membering. Impressions of an important character 
are doubtless made, but it is plain that the feeling of 
self-hood is not yet attained, and therefore the rela- 
tions of things to us are not observed. But the time 
soon arrives when a feeling of self-hood is attained, 
and from that time our experience is recorded where 
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we ourselves can read and re-read it, sometimes at 
will, and sometimes, as it seems, it is brought to our 
notice without our agency, hardly with our consent. 
But it is not as soon as we begin to have experiences 
that can be recorded, that we begin to recal them to 
notice. Our memory is forming for a long time be- 
fore we seek pleasure in remembering, and a still 
longer time before we remember for the sake of use. 
We spend months, and even years, in almost passive 
reception of impressions, albeit they are impressions 
at which in adult life we are able to look, and when 
we look at them we find them perfect. How far 
back we can look and perceive distinct impressions, 
it is not easy to say precisely; but we can say that 
there is a period after birth, during which itmpres- 
sions are received which we cannot recal in this life; 
and that when this period is past, the impressions 
received thenceforth can be recalled in this life—that 
they are part of our memory, they are things that we 
can remember. 

After we begin to receive impressions which we 
can recal during our natural life, we spend-sometime 
in receiving them along incessantly, without any at- 
tempts to review them. Ideas are formed in our 
minds, and we afterwards call them up and express 
them to others; but for a time, though we have the 
power of recollecting, we seldom occupy ourselves in 
reminiscence; we store up our treasures without stop- 
ping to count them. 

We have seen that there are two distinct states of 
life in the child; a state before perception is exer- 
cised, and a second state characterized by the almost 
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exclusive activity of the perceptive faculties. And 
physiological investigation shows that there are two 
states of the brain corresponding to these two phases 
of the mental organism, the passive and the active 
state, as for the sake of distinction we may be permit- 
ted to call them. Now the mind in the second state 
is at first very susceptible of impressions from with- 
out. ‘To learn all possible things about the visible 
universe, is the intense desire of the young recipient 
of knowledge. The child loves to see, and to com- 
pare the things that it sees, just to mark their exter- 
nal differences, that his idea of each thing may be 
complete and uninvolved with the idea of any thing 
else. Afterwards there is an approach to reflection, 
though reflection is the characteristic of a third pe- 
riod of life. By refiection, I mean thought accom- 
panied by introspection, by cognizance of the opera- 
tions of our minds, with more or less knowledge of 
the laws that govern them. Now through all the 
stages of the second period there is a constant change 
in the condition of the brain. It grows larger. It 
becomes more consistent. And in the third period it 
is more nearly perfect in size and consistence than 
before. Is it not therefore fair to conclude that these 
changes in the instrument are accommodated to the 
necessities of the agent, the mind itself? Its faculties 
are to be developed by acquiring ideas, but certain 
ideas are better adapted to its well-being in the 
early states of development, than others. If any ill 
adapted ideas are intruded before their time, the in- 
strument, the brain, is impaired; and if this abuse is 
carried on long enough, the operations of the mind 
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cease to be cognizable by others; because incommu- 
nicable by the individual. What we call idiocy, or 
insanity, is the extreme result of this abuse; and any 
of its effects are very dangerous. These considera- 
tions, though imperfectly expressed, are sufficient to 
show us that the condition of the brain is connected 
with the growth of the mind; that the brain is fitted 
in its immature states to minister to the mind in its 
corresponding states. 

Let us now consider what subjects ought to be 
brought before the mind while it is in the early sta- 
ges of growth, and while the brain, like its master, is 
tender and comparatively feeble. We shall do well 
to notice the natural tendency of the mind while 
young, to inquiry about outward things; for observa- 
tion of this will afford us much aid in determining 
what subjects are proper for the first studies of chil- 
dren. All the work of instruction in this part of life 
can be described in one expression, namely, the lead- 
ing of children to the observation of outward things, 
and aiding them to express their observations cor- 
rectly. But more particularly we may say that Nat- 
ural History, Geography, with its companion, His- 
tory, Natural Philosophy in its various branches, 
Drawing, and the arts of Measurement and Calcula- 
tion, will afford subjects amply sufficient for a child 
from the time that he is able to use books, till he is 
at least twelve yearsold. I do not enumerate Gram- 
mar, and Rhetoric, and Intellectual Philosophy, be- 
cause I think that Grammar and Rhetoric cannot be 
really studied till Intellectual Philosophy is under- 
stood, and this cannot be understood till one can in- 
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spect the operations of hisown mind. It is true that 
if foreign and ancient languages are to be learned, 
instruction in them must be given very early; but 
they can be taught in childhood without studying 
Grammar; but of this by and by. 

With a few reasons for this preference of some 
studies to others, I shall finish what I have to say on 
the selection of mental aliment, in the successive sta- 
ges of mental growth. 

In recommending the natural sciences, I do not 
mean, of course, that at first any attempt should be 
made to make children masters of them, but that in 
leading them to observation of the outward world, 
there should be some classification of the objects that 
attract their attention. If books are used in these 
work, I should advise that instead of ‘ First Steps 
to ———,,” “Outlines of )’ Elements of 

Fees Made Easy,” books of a differ- 
ent character should be selected or prepared. We 
have some books already of the kind that I prefer. I 
have seen a reading book of Geography, and a read- 
ing book of Natural History, and I know of no rea- 
son why we should not have these reading books in 
almost every science. The object of them is to col- 
lect the most interesting matters relative to these sci- 
ences, so as to suggest inquiry concerning the science 
itself, which is the subject of the reading book. 

When such books have been read attentively, and 
talked over sufficiently, by teachers and scholars 
both, it will be well to enter upon such sciences as 
are within the scope of the scholar’s opportunities, in 
a thorough manner, not with a pocket-book of ele- 
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ments, without apparatus or specimens, but witha 
good text book and suitable apparatus and a good 
teacher. Where these cannot be had, more know- 
ledge can be gained from the reading books than from 
the Elements, as they are called, used to get lessons 
out of to repeat toa teacher who cannot give sufli- 
cient time for profitable instruction. But in some 
way ideas of the natural world ought to be impressed 
on the minds of children. In too many schools very 
little of this work is done. A few books are read 
over and over again, and even these are not made as 
useful as they might be made, because nothing is 
said to the children on the subjects which they might 
suggest to a well informed and active minded in- 
strucfor, who would be willing to talk ¢o his scholars 
and with them. To store the memory with facts, 
and to classify those facts, is, or ought to be the busi- 
ness of instructers during this second period of life, 
this season of the almost exclusive activity of the per- 
ceptive faculties. I am not speaking in the spirit of 
fault finding, when I say that this business is too 
much neglected. I know it is well said, it is easy to 
find fault. But I wish to suggest improvement. I 
have wondered, when reading accounts of Prussian 
and Scotch schools, and noticing how much knowl- 
edge of the outward world, and how many accom- 
plishments, such as drawing, mensuration, and other 
means of extending our knowledge of this kind, the 
children carry away from those establishments at the 
age of fifteen, when some of our district school chil- 
dren have no taste for reading, no habits of observa- 
tion, no ability to draw, or even to write without a 
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copy, how our people can boast as they do of our glo- 
rious system of common school instruction. I am 
willing that they should be heartily thankful that we 
recognize the obligation of the State to provide in- 
struction for youth, and thankful that in some places 
ideas of good methods of teaching are beginning to be 
formed, but I cannot sympathize in any boastfulness 
just now, nor do I believe that we shall boast so 
much when we get nearer perfection. O, how much 
might be done if the inhabitants of a school district 
would just give themselves time to think how much 
might be done in ten winters, which is about as much 
time as some children go to school; and how little is 
really done. A good course of learning might be laid 
out, so that at the end of the tenth winter, a youth 
might find himself possessed of much pleasing and 
useful information, and master of several important 
accomplishments. But, as it is, how often it happens 
that in ten winters the meagre school course of studies 
has been gone over ten times, and that it is but little 
better understood the tenth time than the first. Now 
I really think there is room for great improvement in 
this respect, and I suppose that all who listen to me 
concur with me in opinion. 

But the main reason for recommending this course 
is, the appropriateness of such subjects as are em- 
braced in a knowledge of the outward world to the 
state of mental development in children of the ages 
during which our children usually attend our com- 
mon schools. Ideas on these subjects can be fully 
formed and strongly impressed on the memory, when 
the attempt to form ideas on such subjects as some of 
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those to which much time is set apart in our schools, 
is a vain one. Among these subjects is Grammar, or 
the science of Language. It is defined in the books, 
the art of speaking and writing correctly; but, as such, 
it is seldom that any one learns an thing of it, and as 
a science, few take a single step towards it. If any 
one will think of it as the science of Language, he 
will see that something ought to be understood con- 
cerning Intellectual Philosophy, before there can be 
any profitable study of grammar, and he will see too 
that this knowledge of Intellectual Philosophy sup- 
poses a habit of observing the operations of one’s own 
mind; which it cannot be expected of children to 
form, whose business is the observation of the out- 
ward world and not the world within. Taking this 
view of the subject, there are few who would defend 
the practice of spending so much of school term in 
grammatical exercises as is spent in our common 
schools: But another view is taken which diverts 
many from a common sense consideration of the sub- 
ject. Grammar is defined as the art of speaking and 
writing one’s own language correctly; and not even 
the failure of almost all the children to learn the art 
by practising school grammar exercises, can convince 
them that studying grammar and parsing, as it is 
called, are not the best ways of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of it. It is notorious that some who are the 
most expert in parsing, are least able to speak and 
write correctly. Ido not recommend a violent revo- 
lution, a general abandonment of grammar studies in 
schools, but I would have them among the last 
studies of the highest class, when the scholars are 
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able to reflect a little; and all the time before, 1 would 
have spent in learning natural facts, and drawing, 
and calculation, and | would have much conversa- 
tion on the subjects of instruction, and much writing 
on those subjects by the scholars, and all the talking 
and writing should be corrected by the teacher. All 
conversation about every thing talked of in school 
should be carefully noticed, not only as to subject 
matter, but as to correctness of expression. ‘Thus 
while grammar in the abstract would be postponed 
to a proper season, grammar in the concrete, or the 
art of expression, would be among the first things of 
school business, earliest taken up, and most unremit- 
tingly kept in hand throughout the school time. But 
of this matter I shall have a word more to say in 
connection with the third topic, of which I will speak 
while giving a sketch of ‘The Schoolmaster,” a 
work by Roger Ascham. 

In the year 1563, Roger Ascham was invited by 
Sir Richard Sackville to write something upon edu- 
cation. ‘The occasion of this request was the sudden 
and unpermitted departure of some young gentlemen 
from one of the great public schools of England ; they 
had become weary of the tyranny of their schoolmas- 
ters, and had betaken themselves to flight for relief. 
Sir Richard Sackville and Sir John Cheke were con- 
versing with Cecil about it, and lamenting the cause 
of this outbreak of youthful feeling, and they all 
joined in asking of Ascham an expression of his opin- 
ion upon the matter. ‘The observations that he made 
were so notable, that Sackville soon afterwards re- 
quested him to write something concerning the right 
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method of proceeding in the instruction of youth. He 
applied himself to this labor of friendship thus as- 
signed to him, and produced a book, which was en- 
titled ‘‘ The Scholemaster.’’ The book remained un- 
published until some time after his death, when it 
was given to the world by his widow. It came out 
under the name of ‘The Scholemaster, or a plain 
and perfect way of teaching children to understand, 
write and speak the Latin tongue.” But it is much 
more than its titleimplies. It gives such advice asis 
needed by all who are engaged in teaching children 
any language, even their own; and besides, it con- 
tains much on the subject of education itself, the de- 
velopment and direction of the human faculties. I 
propose to give some account of his method of teach- 
ing, and to say something of his ideas of the training 
of children and youth, as an accompaniment to what 
1 have to offer on the third topic named in the begin- 
ning of this address, namely, the methods of mental 
nutrition. 

In common with Cardinal Wolsey and some other 
great men of his own times, with whom Locke, the 
metaphysician, Milton, and many others, eminent in 
their day, have agreed in opinion concerning the 
manner of teaching languages, Ascham thought 
very lightly of the practice of putting young scholars 
to work with grammar and dictionary to peck out the 
sense of aclassic author. Milton and Locke have 
recommended interlinear translations as helps to ju- 
venile students, and they say that when a considera- 
ble vocabulary has by this means been imprinted on 
the memory of the pupil, it will be time enough to 
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use grammar and dictionaries. They wish a boy to 
proceed in learning an ancient ora foreign language 
as he proceeds in learning his own.. They do not 
apply this rule so severely as it is applied by Du 
Fief and Jacotot; for these educators both keep au- 
thors out of the reach of the pupils, till they have ac- 
quired by memorizing single words and phrases, an 
adequate vocabulary. Du Fief puts great volumes 
of words and phrases, carefully selected, into the 
hands of thechild. Jacotot bids his pupils take slates 
and pencils, or paper and pens, and write from dicta- 
tion such things as he chooses; and after the writing 
he tells the meaning of what has been written, and 
that is to be written down too; and then they read 
aloud after the teacher, the ancient or foreign words 
and the translation. This is doing systematically, 
what in various ways less methodical we are every 
day doing with our own children while they are learn- 
ing totalk. But Ascham’s method seems to me far 
preferable to either of these methods. Without the 
voluminous phrase books of Du Fief, and without 
the tedious incessant writing and repetition of Jaco- 
tot, and the questionable helps of Locke and Milton, 
he proceeds by a very delightful method, more effec- 
tual than either of these, to introduce his pupils to 
the knowledge of languages. His method is this. 
Some suitable work is selected. A passage is read 
by the teacher, so that the scholar keeping his eye on 
the words while the teacher reads, may first of all 
learn how to pronounce them properly. Then word 
by word he gives the meaning—then he gives the 
sense of particular phrases. Then he a 
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dependence of the words upon each other. Then the 
pupil attempts to do over again what the teacher has 
done for him, and is assisted in his repeated efforts 
until he is successful. He is then directed to commit 
the passage to memory, and when he has thoroughly 
learned in this manner the words of a passage and 
their meaning, then a new passage is taken, and so 
they proceed through the book. Nor does the teach- 
er content himself with explaining the bare meaning 
of the passage. All the historical allusions, all the 
mythology, all the collateral matters which the sub- 
ject suggests, are to be brought up by the teacher be- 
fore the scholar’s mind, so that instead of the straw- 
less brick-making to which some poor schoolboys are 
subjected, Ascham’s scholars had delightful labor, not 
play, not pastime, but delightful labor, not only 
sweetened by hope, but lightened by judicious aid. 
It was teaching in this spirit that made the Lady 
Jane Grey so glad when the hour came for her to 
leave the apartment made hateful by the harsh disci- 
pline of her parents, and go to her lessons with Dr. 
Aylmer. ‘‘ Ah,” said she, ‘‘how glad is the hour 
when good Mr. Aylmer comes. Such pleasant things 
he tells, in such pleasant ways, such stores of learn- 
ing he pours forth, such inducements to study he pre- 
sents, as make me love the labor of learning. But 
when he is gone, alas, if I sit not just so, if I speak 
not just so, if every thing be not done in perfect ex- 
actness, such scoldings, such bobs and pinches I get, 
ah, it is a pain even to think of.” It was such teach- 
ing as this, that made Ascham’s own instruction de- 
lightful to the Lady Elizabeth, afterwards the Queen 
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of England, and which made him one of the most 
valued friends of the unfortunate Lady Jane. 

Now what Ascham says of teaching ancient and 
foreign languages, may with little variation, be well 
applied to the teaching of ourown. What in our 
schools is called parsing, is for the most part a sense- 
less business. It is very much to be regretted, that 
some of our young countrymen call it parsing, for it 
is in many cases scarcely any thing more than a cer- 
emonious way of getting over the words. But if the 
time spent in this pretence of grammatical analysis 
were spent in really learning the meaning of the pas- 
sage read, and the local and general meaning of the 
words composing it, much more good would be done. 
The parsing hardly ever has the poor merit of inge- 
nuity, as we call the guessing propensity of some 
schoolboys, for it becomes a process altogether me- 
chanical; but the other method will not only give 
more ideas, but will strengthen the perceptive facul- 
ties, and exercise the reason and judgment. ‘The un- 
derstanding of the meaning of a passage ought to be 
the main object in view, in reading and analysing it, 
and if a pupil cannot make it out himself, let him be 
helped to understand it. 

There is no danger that children will become mere 
imitators by being taught in the manner recommended 
by Ascham; they are in much greater danger of be- 
coming imitators of some lucky pupils, by leaving 
them to themselves, as in other methods they are left. 
A teacher who adopts this method is not to lead his 
pupils blindly on; he is at every step of the way to 
see that they observe what is around them, that they 
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note the landmarks, and acquire ability to go over 
the same ground themselves, and that they also ac- 
quire the knowledge of principles which will enable 
them to pursue paths as yet unexplored. 

But from the methods of instruction, let us turn to 
the incitements to study which he mentions and ap- 
proves. ‘These are subjects on which he talks wisely, 
and copiously, and well. He begins by inculcating 
the notion that a boy has something in him besides 
rebellion and brutishness, whether that brutishness 
be the sportful disposition of the lambkin, or the mis- 
chief of the monkey, or the malice and turbulence of 
other brutes. He believes that notwithstanding the 
evils in the young human mind, it is capable of re- 
ceiving good, and of being improved by good disci- 
pline. But 1 can better show his ideas by enumera- 
ting the seven points of good character in a boy ac- 
cording to Ascham’s classification. He gives them in 
Greek, and it is well for them to be spoken in Greek 
as well as in English. Hecalls them Fu¢vus, Myyjuoy, 
Dilouabyns, Dikonovos, Dihyxoos, Zytytixos, Pilenawvos, In- 
genious, Of a good memory, Fond of learning, Lov- 
ing to labor, Eager to listen, Inquisitive, Desirous of 
approbation. I have areason for reading these Greek 
words. Four out of the seven begin with ®, which 
means, to love. You will see by this fact how much 
Ascham depends upon drawing out the good disposi- 
tions of a boy, how much he esteems making his work 
a delight instead of a torture. He does not expect to 
do it by amusing the scholar, but by so aiding him 
that his work shall be a delight, because it is felt to 
be not in vain; that the boy all along shall be anima- 
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ted with the delightful consciousness, delightful to 
man as well as boy, that there is that in him by which 
he can one day help himself. There is no deeper 
love in the depths of man’s heart, than the love of 
working on his own account, of feeling what we call 
independence; and it is not suffered to be there merely 
that it may be rooted out, albeit, in the merely nat- 
ural, that is the selfish and worldly minded man who 
has no desire for heavenly and spiritual good, it is as 
full of evil as every other principle of an unregenera- 
ted mind is,—but, like every thing else there, it can be 
made a receptacle of good. ‘The natural dispositions 
are to be exercised in things that are useful, not kept 
idle nor permitted to be active without control and 
proper direction ; and when those who have the guar- 
dianship of children diligently care for the suitable 
regulation of the dispositions which they manifest, 
then they may have a reasonable hope that as their 
children become men, they will be good and useful 
men, ready too, to acknowledge that the good in 
them is neither the spontaneous growth from their 
own hearts, nor any thing gained by their own un- 
aided efforts, but the gift of Him from whom descend- 
eth every good and perfect gift, towards whom they 
have lifted up open hands to receive good while in 
the endeavor to do good from reverential awe of 
Him, and from a purpose to keep his laws. ‘There 
is no disposition of the heart which if wrongly exer- 
cised, may not give full scope to the purpose of trans- 
gression, and there is not one which may not be an 
efficient instrument of good in the mind deliberately 
determined on keeping the law of truth. Opposition 
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to any propensity of a child is no part of the duty of 
an educator, but the right direction of every propen- 
sity. It is a laborious duty, and one which demands 
unintermitting diligence, but when it it is well done 
it will be abundantly rewarded. Now these seven 
good characteristics of boyhood we are not to expect 
to see well developed and prominent in all boys, but 
we are to seek for the germs of them even among 
weeds. The quality of ingenuity may manifest it- 
self in the forms of what impatient people call mis- 
chief, meddlesomeness, troublesome experimenting, 
bold guessing, neglect of prescribed forms, and an ob- 
Stinate habit of doing things in one’s own way. The 
good memory may be full of little else than unim- 
portant facts, or pleasant stories; or it may show it- 
self in an inconvenient habit of recollecting what 
some would like to have forgotten. ‘The fondness for 
study may not lead the boy to be diligent in the in- 
tellectual employments to which the rules of a school, 
or the preference of a teacher, may make it convenient 
to put him. The love of labor may display itself in 
tasks of his own choosing. The love of hearing may 
seem impertinence when you prefer that he should 
not listen to what you say. The inquisitiveness 
which is his: master key to all knowledge, may some- 
times obtrude itself into forbidden fields of research; 
and lastly, the love of approbation, the strong love of 
childish hearts, the silken cord by which they may 
be led at will, may seem like inordinate and incura- 
ble vanity. Now, have you no remedies for diseased 
activity in any of these cases but the one quack pan- 
acea of indiscriminating rebuke? Alas for the boys 
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then, and alas for you too! You are out of your ele- 
ment. Leave, I beseech you, the school-room, and 
do any thing you can do, save begging or stealing,— 
do any thing honest, but for the love of humanity, at- 
tempt no longer to do the work of a schoolmaster. 
You are not fit to be a disciple of Ascham, or of any 
other leader in education. I know it is the fashion 
to rebuke, to punish before any thing else is tried. 
First put down the uppishness of youthful obstinacy. 
This is the sovereign prescription; first put down, 
that is the word, put down the uprising-childish spirit; 
break your child as an unskilful trainer would break 
a horse. The pertinacity with which this maxim is 
repeated, would almost make one believe it to bea 
word of wisdom. It is in the mouths of almost all 
people. They whose children are rude, irreverent, 
and ungovernable, to a proverb, are as likely as any 
body to be found with this oracular word upon their 
lips whenever the subject of education is mentioned. 
Let not the teacher think that it must be upon his. 
Does he think it must? Does he tell me that the 
community demand rough discipline? Let me say to 
him then, that he ought to know his profession bet- 
ter than those who employ him, and that if he cannot 
maintain his position against the maxims, and preju- 
dices, and whims of a school district, so as to com- 
mend himself to the hearts and understandings of all 
mothers whose hearts are in the right place, and 
make the great majority of his scholars happy while 
profitably engaged, let the school-room stand empty, 
if none but such as he can be found to occupy it. 
What would be thought of the physician who should 
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consider himself bound to practice according to the 
theory which his patients might adopt? What of that 
clergyman who should ‘prefer the notions of his con- 
gregation to his own convictions? And is the teacher 
less than these? Let him magnify his office by mak- 
ing proof of his ministry. 

I suppose that these seven points of pupilage, In- 
genuity, Retentiveness of Memory, Love of Study, 
Inquisitiveness, Love of Labor, Eagerness to Listen, 
and the Love of Approbation, are to be found in all 
children, though more readily indeed in some than in 
others. In all children, then, they are to be sought 
for. See how ingenuity manifests itself in a boy and 
leads him from mischief to profitable contrivance. 
See if he remembers any thing, and try to link his 
studies with such associations as will help him to re- 
member what you wish him to remember. Leave 
artificial mnemonics for such as need them, if any 
such there be, but let good teachers find others for 
their pupils. Make the scene and the time of a great 
event a living picture in your scholar’s mind, by tell- 
ing him of the men who figured in it, and of the in- 
cidents that made it memorable. Link what boys 
ought to think of with all their studies. Tell them 
arithmetic is one of the aids to justice and equity, and 
that it is the safeguard of honesty. Show them the 
relations which all their studies bear to life, and see 
how it will quicken their memories and make them 
retentive. If fondness for study lead your scholar 
away from the subjects selected for him to pursue, 
show him the connection between studies and the or- 
derly arrangement of them, and let him see that dili- 
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gence in his appointed tasks will help him on to ex- 
cellence in his favorite department by and by. Let 
not the love of labor where you’ find it—and where 
do you not find it ?—waste itself in unprofitable toil, 
but show him how his own happiness and the happi- 
ness of others may be promoted by his attention to 
what will be useful. Seize upon the love of listening, 
and catch the attention of the boys with many an in- 
structive story, with beautiful poetry, with maxims 
of wisdom, illustrated by pictures of life. Let inqui- 
sitiveness be encouraged, and study hard that you 
may be that most reverenced of sages, the schoolboy’s 
oracle. Let every thing from the stars to the sea- 
sands come into your own studies, and readings, and 
observations, that no ramble with your boys may 
bring you to a place where the ear of a young 
learner shall feel the sense of unsatisfiedness because 
of your ignorance of what he burns to know, and 
would rather learn from you than from any body else. 
And O, thou teacher of youth, deal gently with the 
love of praise. See that thou move not envy, nor in- 
spire vain-glory, nor crush the mounting spirit, nor 
discourage the timid; lay thy hand gently upon the 
head of him that pants for distinction, and make him 
feel that the love of his parents, of his friends, of his 
schoolfellows, and of thee, is better than laurels, and 
crowns, and medals, than all badges of honor, and 
than world-wide fame. 

You see by what I have been saying in this 
sketch of ‘‘ The Scholemaster,”’ what is my opinion 
of the method of mental nutrition, and what incite- 
ments ought to be offered to the young in the pursuit 
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of knowledge, or in other words, what should be done 
to make them appetize their mental food. To pursue 
this method there must be a teacher wherever there 
are learners; not a hearer of recitations merely, but a 
teacher, a guardian of youth, with a full mind, a 
warm heart, a sound understanding, and a ready ut- 
terance of what is within him. Sucha one will lead 
scholars on, not merely watch their steps, chiding 
‘their waywardness, restraining impetuosity, and re- 
buking sluggishness,—but lead them on to the richest 
fields of knowledge, where he has been before, and 
whence he has brought back clusters of the fruit of 
the land, without any fear of the dangers that infest 
it; who will tell them of the gardens of the Hesperi- 
des, without making them afraid of the ghost of the 
dragon that guarded it, being a friend of Hercules, 
who, as the fable has it, helps those only who help 
themselves. 

Such a teacher will understand what motives to 
appeal to, in urging his scholars to work. He will 
not initiate them prematurely into the rivalry which 
embitters the competition of men. He will not de- 
pend upon their ability to take the high views of duty 
which segregate some happy souls from the crowd of 
ambitious aspirants. He will teach them so to look 
up to him, that all encouragements that are needed 
may be felt in every pupil’s heart. Such a teacher 
may be found. He isno hero of Utopia. He is no 
phantom dweller in Atlantic isles. He may be found 
in the work-day world, in the habiliments of a labor- 
er. Aschams and Aylmers in the old country, and 
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Abbotts and Alleynes here, are such as he—and may 
our land be filled with them. 

Iam aware that whatI have been saying upon 
this third topic may seem digressive. If I had given 
in to the committee of arrangements, the methods of 
training, appropriate to the different periods of pupil- 
age, instead of the subject mentioned in the pro- 
gramme, it might seem less so. But I gave in that 
subject to which my thoughts were chiefiy directed, 
and all that I have said, if it is of any value, is im- 
portant on account of its connection with that sub- 
ject. Forl believe that most of the difficulties in 
school discipline arise from the inappropriateness of 
school study, either in the selection of subjects, or in 
the modes of teaching and learning. I believe that 
severity on the part of teachers, and bitterness of heart 
in the pupils, will be in a great measure superseded 
by a judicious choice of the intellectual employments 
of children, and a good method of keeping them at 
work. When the head is turned the wrong way, it 
is a hard thing to keep the heart in the right place. 
When manly studies are obtruded upon children, 
their teachers are apt to forget that they are dealing 
with children, and improper motives are presented as 
incitements to diligence ; and besides, there is an in- 
jurious presuming upon the maturity of the affections 
in view of the precocity of intellect. Boys are left 
too much to themselves. But they need constantly 
to look up to their parents; and he whostands in loco 
parentis, as the teacher does, must constantly keep 
before his mind this very important consideration ; 
and he is in danger of losing sight of it if he teaches 
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children as if they were men, or if he expects them to 
act as if they were men. Where teachers are inde- 
pendent, that is, superintending schools of their own 
institution, they can do what in all these respects 
their wisdom dictates; but in view of common schools 
and all municipal institutions of education, this mat- 
ter commends itself for careful consideration to school 
committees, and indirectly to all parents and guar- 
dians—thus to the whole community. I speak as 
unto wise men,—judge ye what I say. 





